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THE UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM AND THE
PROBLEM OF SPECIALIZATION
IN THE LIGHT of the foregoing discussion we can now
consider in rather more detail some of the controversies
that centre round die curriculum of higher education, par-
ticularly that of the universities. It is a commonplace that
even in this country it is now possible to study subjects at
the university level that a short time ago would have
seemed quite unsuitable. The creation of chairs and lecture-
ships in specialized and technical subjects has enormously
increased the teaching and research staffs of the uni-
versities. This expansion has taken place partly in
response to the growing technical needs of an industrial
society.
Private endowment and the State have contributed
to develop and maintain studies of obvious commercial or
social importance. The movement has been stimulated
also by a vague but widespread and influential belief that
it was necessary to bring the universities more closely into
touch with the modern world. It is likely, moreover, that
the process will continue if the expansion of the universities
is carried on in such a way as to introduce large numbers
of students who are either unwilling, or not sufficiently
intelligent, to follow the traditional courses. We must
distinguish carefully, of course, between the creation of